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We do not know how Pres 
Eisenhower feels about leaving 


the White House. but if the fare- 
well statements of a few former 
presidents are any indication, he 
will not be sorry to forego the 
pomp and circumstance. 

George Washington: “I'd rath- 
er be in the grave than in the 
presidency again.” 

Thomas Jefferson: “Never did 
a prisoner released from his 
chains feel such relief as | shall 
in shaking off the shackles of 
power.” 

James Buchanan (to Lincoln): 
“If you are as happy. dear Sir. 
on entering this house as | am 
on leaving it. you are the happi- 
est man in the country.” 

Lincoln. after having been in 
the White House a while: “I feel 
like the man who was tarred and 
feathered and ridden out of town 
on a rail.” 

James K Polk: “I shall be a 
happier man in my retirement.” 


© 


the vear’s 
events and tot up 
accounts. So herewith we present 
the economic value of a man as 
reckoned by the Institute of Life 


It is customary at 
end to review 


Insurance. The 1960 economic 
value reached $200,000 for an 
average man. It ranges up to 


$350.000. depending on his edu- 
cation. This is before taxes. A 
male baby born in 196] has a 
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life expectancy of 66.0 yrs. in 
which he will work about 41 yrs. 
His earnings as never before will 
be guaged by his education. A 
high school diploma will 
his value $65.000 above a grade 


raise 


school one. and a college degree 
will bring him $169,000 
than the grade school level. 

The Census Bureau reports 
that half of the males had high 


more 


school education last’ year. and 
that 10‘¢ in the college age had 


completed four years. This is a 
big educational jump over the 
last ten years. Men are getting 
more valuable all the time. 


Now how about the women? 
What is a wife worth? Edward 
Barry of the Omaha World Her- 
ald Magazine has made a survey 
of the maintaining 
one. Then he summed up all the 


expense of 


services an average housewife 
performs, and figured at the go- 
ing rate of such services, that her 


value per year is $6,505. This 
would bring her life-time eco- 


nomic value up to $246,000. And 
it would require no more than a 
high school education to attain 
this. Figure on a college educated 
woman who, in addition to these 
basic duties, aids her husband in 
his career or business—and 
where that gets you. 

Now you have them—men and 
women evaluated by the experts. 


see 
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may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, praising the outgoing 
V-Pres at Mr Nizon’s birth- 
day and farewell party: 
“(He) was willing to under- 
take any chore and whatever that 
chore, to perform it brilliantly and 
in the best interests of the U S.” 

. [2] Jas Patton, pres of Nat'l 
Farmers Union, after mtg with 
Pres-elect Kennedy, V-Pres-elect 
Lyndon Johnson and sec’y of agric 
designate Orville Freeman: “For 
once, after the last 8 or 10 yrs, we 
have leadership that is going to do 
something instead of sitting around 
kicking agriculture in the shins.” 
. . . [3] HENRY Forp II: “The new 
Administration in Washington will 
be playing a game in which the 
Stakes are not mere political suc- 
cess or defeat but survival—survival 
of the dreams, the aspirations and 
the physical existence of human- 
ity.” .. . [4] Sen Everetr M Dirxk- 
SEN (R-IIll), after final budget mtg 
with Pres Eisenhower: “It is a bal- 
anced budget. It is a constructive 
budget. . . It is not an expedient 
budget, not an opportunist budget, 
not a political budget. It is a for- 
ward-looking constructive govern- 
mental operation.” [5] Sen 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich), warning 
the White House Conf on care for 
the aged: “I am concerned that 
the American Medical Ass’n has 
publicly stated that it will devote 
all its resources to block any at- 
tempts by this conf to endorse 
medical insurance for the aged tied 
to social security.” [6] Dr 
THEODORE G Ktuumpp, at White 
House Conf on aging: “We must do 























you on that? 


everything we can— 
as we grow older— 
to resist the inclina- 
tion to slow down 
the tempo of our 
living. Because if 
you will just sit and wait for death 
to come along, you will not have to 
wait so long.” ... [7] ACHILLE VAN 
AcKER, Socialist leader in Belgium 
Parliament, challenging the gov’t 
to negotiate for an end to 22-day- 
old strike: “I have known strikes. 
I understand that the gov’t wishes 
to maintain order. But a solution 
must be looked for. I reproach the 
gov’t for not seeking an agreement 
to end the tension.” ... [8] Rear 
Adm Epw J O’DONNELL, comdr of 
U S base at Guantanamo Bay: 
“We've got a pretty simple mission. 
There’s a pretty good treaty and 
by treaty we are going to stay 
here.” . . . [9] Rep Wm C CRAMER 
(R-Fla), proposing U S impose an 
air and sea blockade against ship- 
ments of heavy war mat’l to Cuba: 
“There have been hints of attempts 
to establish rocket bases. If that is 
true, it is time for us to act. Other- 
wise we would run a substantial 
risk of permitting Castro to build 
an island bastion which Commu- 
nists could use as an _ invasion 
beachhead against Central and S 
America.” . . . [10] Rep Frank L 
CHELF (D-Ky), opposing a proposal 
to have congressmen inventory the 
gold buried at Fort Knorr: “I know 
the gold is there. My worry is how 
we can keep what we’ve got.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Activity may be misleading. All 
around we hear such expressions 
as, “I’m so busy, I don’t know 
when I'll get my head above wa- 
ter.” Being busy is, of itself, of no 
particular value. In industry the 
final test is what is accomplished. 
But in our work situations it is 
quite easy to confuse mere activity 
for achievement.—WitspurR M Mc- 
FEELy, On Being the Boss (Ass’n 
Press). 


ACTION—2 

Everything comes to him who 
hustles while he waits—Tuos A 
Epison, Wisdom. 


ADVICE—3 

Raised voices lower esteem. Hot 
tempers cool friendships. Loose 
tongues stretch truth. Swelled 
heads shrink influence. Sharp 
words dull respect. — Wm Warp, 


Houston Times. 





Lotney. 





AGE—-4 

Cato, the old Roman, started to 
study Greek when he was around 
80. Someone asked why he was be- 
ginning so large a task at such an 
advanced age. Cato repl’d dryly 
that it was the youngest age he 
had left—and went on studying.— 
Technique of Life Ins Selling. 


AGRICULTURE—5 

The American farmer today pro- 
duces enough for himself and 22 
others. In 1940 the farmer pro- 
duced only enough for 10 other 
persons.—Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp’n report. 


ARROGANCE—6 

Arrogance is the privilege of lit- 
tle people—Mrs Kitty KENNEDY, 
Exec Ass’t, Miss State Medical 
Ass’n, “Exec-Staff Relationship,” 
Secretary, 12-’60. 
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BIBLE—7 

A woman recently converted 
pointed out to an unsaved friend 
what is generally the chief deter- 
rent to Bible reading. “Just one 
little letter makes all the differ- 
ence between us now,” she said. 
“You love the world and I love the 
Word.”—EverEK P Storms, “Bible 
Reading and Personal Devotions,” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 12-28-’60. 


BROTHERHOOD—8 

You cannot contribute anything 
to the ideal condition of mind and 
heart known as brotherhood, how- 
ever much you preach, posture or 
agree, unless you live it. — FaiTu 
BALDWIN, quoted in Chaplain. 


BUSINESSMEN—Business—9 

A man’s success in business to- 
day turns upon his power of get- 
ting people to believe he has some- 
thing that they want. — GeErRALD 
STANLEY LEE, Personnel Jnl. 


CHILD—Guidance—10 

Maybe you can just throw away 
the theories when thinking about 
raising a child. The personality of 
the child seems to guide you. May- 
be if you start with love, security 
and discipline and just work from 
there, being sensitive to your 
child’s developing interests, the 
“raising” would be more reward- 
ing all around—and infinitely more 
fun. Children have imagination, a 
quality that seems to flicker out in 
so many adults. That is why it is 
such a joy to be with children. It’s 
a two-edged sacrifice in bringing 
up a child. You give up some 
things but you get so much in re- 
turn.—JACQUELINE KENNEDY, “Your 
Child’s World,” American Wkly, 
12-11-’60. 


CHOICE—11 

We'll never have time, to be sure, 
to fulfill all the emotional desires 
and intellectual dreams which are 
latent in us. But contributing to 
our environment the best of which 
we are capable lies well within our 
own area of choice. — Norman G 
SHIDLE, editorial, Soc’y of Automo- 
tive Engineers Jnl. 


COMMITTEES—12 

Americans have a positive genius 
for joining. Where two or three are 
gathered together, there a by-law 
appears.—EuUGENE P BERTIN, Penn- 
sylvania School Jnl. 


COMMUNICATIONS—13 

When Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, wrote in 
1878 that some day “wires will 
unite different cities, and a man in 
one part of the country may com- 
municate by word of mouth with 
another in a distant place,” people 
thought he was insane. Today we 
have 60 million telephones and an 
average of 148 million “word of 
mouth” communications every day. 

Friendly Chat. 


COMMUNISM—14 

According to reports rec’d from 
Vienna, a new strategy has been 
adopted in Communist Hungary to 
discourage parents from registering 
their school-going children for re- 
ligious instruction. Younger broth- 
ers and sisters of students attend- 
ing religious classes may no longer 
be taken to state-run day nurseries 
and kindergartens by their working 
parents.—Survey Bulletin. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





In the days ahead, John F Ken- 
nedy will be referred to by differ- 
ent sources as the 34th and as the 
35th U S President. The problem 
is whether Grover Cleveland, whose 
2 terms were separated, should be 
counted once or twice. There never 
has been general agreement on it. 

Evelyn Peyton Gordon of the 
Washington Daily News took up 
the subject of how the First Ladies 
dress: “If Jacqueline Kennedy 
wears some of the evening gowns 
I’ve seen her don in the past, I'll 
think they’re pretty awful. For 8 
years I’ve said Mrs Eisenhower is 
badly dressed; too many beads, 
earrings, flowered hats and _ too 
young in style. Mrs Coolidge had 
an unhappy penchant for wearing 
sailor hats; Mrs Hoover insisted on 
cotton ball gowns which I decried; 
Mrs Roosevelt didn’t give a hoot, 
but was always rather regal in for- 
mal attire; Mrs Truman didn’t 
care much either, but she did her 
best and whipped her tightly-cor- 
seted little body into some very 
dignified gowns.” 

Kennedy is the fifth U S Presi- 
dent who graduated from Harvard 
—the college which has produced 
more presidents than any other. 
Three, George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Harry S Truman, 
did not attend college. 


Quit 
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DECISIONS—Indecisions—15 

Foolish decisions and indecisions 
are the consequence not only of 
the complexity of the world about 
us, but of the complicated cross 
currents of the world within us.— 
Ros’t L HEILBRONER, “How to Make 
an Intelligent Decision,” Think, 
Internat’) Business Machines 
Corp’n, 12-’60. 


DISCOURAGEMENT—16 

There is a legend that Satan de- 
cided to get rid of a number of his 
tools, so he arranged an auction 

. There were envy, deceit, mal- 

ice, sensuality, enmity, thought- 
lessness and many other tools 
which Satan had used successfully 
(priced very low). One piece, 
marked very high, was labeled 
Discouragement. 

“Why do you want so much for 
this tool?” asked one bidder. 

“This tool,” repl’d the old tempt- 
er, “has always been my most use- 
ful one. You can see it has had 
more wear than the rest. It is used 
as a wedge to get into a man’s 
mind when all other means fail. 
Practically every human being has 
had this tool used on him, altho 
very few know that I’m the one 
wielding it.” ... As it worked out, 
none could afford the price Satan 
demanded for Discouragement ... 
so he is still using it—Wm S DEAL, 
United Evangelical Action. 


EAST GERMANY—l7 

Out of Communist E Germany 
have come 1,540 engineers in the 
past eight mo’s. The flight of pro- 
fessional people, continuing, has 
left many areas of E Germany 
with only one doctor to each 8,000 
people—U S News & World Report. 























Pres-elect Kennedy, being an in- 
tellectual, is making a place for 
poets on the new Frontier. Robert 
Frost will have a part in the in- 
augural, according to Mary Mc- 
Grory of the N Y Post. He will 
read one of his old poems or may 
compose a new one for the occa- 
sion. Mr Kennedy often quoted 
these lines of Frost’s at the con- 
clusion of his campaign speeches: 
“I have promises to keep; and 
miles to go before I sleep.” 


“Gone With the Wind” is now 25 
years old. In honor of the event, 
MacMillan will publish on June 30, 
the original date of publication, a 
$10 de luxe edition. Before this the 
publisher will bring out a paper- 
back edition at $2.85. Pocket Books 
will re-issue a paperback with a 
cover tying in with the movie ver- 
sion. MGM will re-release the mo- 
vie, probably in March, which will 
be launched anew in Atlanta with 
great fanfare, to coincide with the 
Civil War Centennial. Up to the 
present more than 9' million cop- 
ies of GWTW have been sold. 
There are foreign language edi- 
tions in 31 countries; also 2 edi- 
tions for the blind, one in Braille, 
and one on Talking Records. The 
movie starring Clark Gable and 
Vivien Leigh won 13 film awards. 


Consultants Bureau, Soviet book 
export agency, has a contract for 
exclusive English language rights 
to Soviet scientific books for the 
next 6 years. It covers monographs, 





conference proceedings, and col- 
lections on all specialized scientific 
and technical subjects. Books pub- 
lished in Russia will be available 
within 6 months. Some conference 
reports will be published simultan- 
eously in Russian and in English 
by Consultants for speedier trans- 
mission of information. 

“Thirteen: a Teen Age Guide to 
Judaism” by Morris Mandel will be 
published by the Johnathan David 
Co. It is in celebration of their 13th 
year as publishers in the Judaic 
field. The book is a panorama of 
Judaism from the days of Abra- 
ham to David Ben-Gurion. It will 
have 13 double-page spreads of il- 
lustrations. Promoting it as a gift 
for Bar Mitzvahs and girls’ Con- 
firmations, it will be put out in a 
$9.85 edition and a $14.95 de luxe 
one. 

A new juvenile, “The Sugar Pear 
Tree” by Clyde Robert Bulla, will 
be published Jan 16 by Crowell, 
$2.75. For children 7-10, it is the 
story of a boy whose family is 
evicted from their home which is 
on the route of a new super high- 
way. The boy’s beloved possession 
is his sugar pear tree. Eventually 
they find a new home, and he 
take his pear tree with him. The 
boy’s home and school life make a 
beautiful story. 


Quite 
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-EDUCATION—18 

From more than four miles above 
the earth, a plane will begin 
broadcasting lessons by TV to pu- 
pils in six Midwestern states late 
this month. The experiment will 
inaugurate Stratovision, a radical 
new system of long-range telecast- 
ing. In school and college class- 
rooms equipped to receive the pro- 
grams, it will bring instruction by 
talented teachers to learners of all 
ages. Its 200-mile range could 
reach more than 5,000,000 students 
at once in this Midwest area’s 13,- 
000 schools and _ colleges.—ALFRED 
W BaLk, “Schoolroom in the Sky,” 
Popular Science, 1-’61. 


EXECUTIVES—19 

The public’s image of the exec is 
a man, slightly tall and graying, 
with aggressive tendencies well 
controlled and directed by judi- 
cious restraint and loyal perform- 
ance. Traditionally known also as 
a maker of important decisions, he 
has lately become known also as a 
maker of men. In short he is an 
important person who does import- 
ant things. — “Put Your Ego to 
Work,” Nation’s Business, 1-’61. 


FAMILY LIFE—20 

A break for mothers away from 
“noisy, dirty, wailing, sniveling 
kids” is suggested by R S Illing- 
worth, prof of child health at 
Sheffield Univ, England. “Too 
much att’n is paid these days to 
preventing psychological problems 
in children—and too little to pre- 
venting psychological problems in 
mothers.”—ALTON L BLAKESLEE, T'o- 
day’s Health. 


Que 
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FATHERS—21 

Paternity is a career that is im- 
posed upon you one fine morning 
without any inquiry as to your fit- 
ness for it. That is why there are 
many fathers who have children, 
but very few children who have 
fathers.—FRANCIs De CROISSET, “On 
Fatherhood,” New York Times 
Magazine, 12-11-’60. 


scrap book 


On the 11th of February in 
1861, President-Elect Abraham 
Lincoln and his wife set out 
from Springfield, Illinois, 
bound for the nation’s capital. 
To the more than a thousand 
friends and negihbors who were 
assembled at the Great West- 
ern depot to wish the Lincolns 
Godspeed, Lincoln said: 


“Here I have been a quarter 
of a century and have passed 
from a young man to an old 
man. Here my children have 
been born, and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether I ever may return, 
with a task before me greater 
than that which rested upon 
Washington.” 





~ 
~ ) 


FREEDOM—22 

Freedom rests and, always will, 
on individual responsibility, indi- 
vidual integrity, and individual ef- 
fort, individual courage and _ indi- 
vidual religious faith. It does not 
rest in Washington. It rests with 
you and me.—‘Ideas of Liberty,” 
Personnel Jnl, 12-’60. 














GENIUS—23 

The story goes that during Har- 
old Ross’s tenure at The New 
Yorker he called in a managing 
editor one day and summarily fired 
him. The deposed editor was flab- 
bergasted. Hadn’t circulation gone 
up steadily? Hadn’t the mag made 
money? Hadn’t The New Yorker 
added to its already glittering 
prestige during the managing edi- 
tor’s term? Had the managing edi- 
tor made some monumental goof 
that warrented dismissal? No, Ross 
repl’d. Everything had gone up 
steadily, the editorial operation 
had been conducted on a high lev- 
el, the editor had made no dread- 
ful mistake. “But,” Ross added, 
“dammit, you’re not a genius!”— 
RicHarp L Tosin, “Communica- 
tions,” Saturday Review, 12-10-’60. 


GOLD—24 

As our gold reserve has been di- 
minishing, legitimate for’gn claims 
upon it have been increasing even 
more rapidly. These gold liabilities 
now actually exceed the total value 
of the reserve, enormous tho that 
still seems to be.—FELIx Mor ey, 
“Gold Flow Cuts Spending Power 
of New Congress,” Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 1-61. 


HOME LIFE—25 

There is no synthetic replace- 
ment for a decent home life. Our 
high crime rate, particularly among 
juveniles, is directly traceable to a 
break down in moral fiber—to the 
disintegration of home and family 
life. Religion and home life are 
supplementary. Each strengthens 
the other. It is seldom that a solid 
and wholesome home life can be 
found in the absence of religious 
inspiration.—J EpGar Hoover, direc- 
tor, FBI, in Christian Herald. 


INDIVIDUALITY—26 

Individuality is really the breath 
of the soul itself. It is what makes 
each of us a person. . . If we stag- 
nate our individuality by frustrat- 
ing every urge to think or say or 
do something different and force 
ourselves to think, say, or do only 
that which is safe and accepted, we 
will one day become incapable of 
original thought or action. — Mrs 
Kitty KENNEDY, Exec Ass’t, Miss 
State Medical Ass’n, “Exec-Staff 
Relationship,” Secretary, 12-’60. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—27 

Juvenile delinquency begins in 
the Cradle Roll and Nursery, when 
headstrong youngsters are allowed 
to have their way in order to avoid 
ugly scenes.—Superintendent. 


KINDNESS—28 
Kindness means doing a lot of 
little things kindly and always; 
not just a big thing now and then. 
NEVILLE Hosson, Scholastic 
Teacher. 


KNOWLEDGE—29 

When you meet with persons re- 
garded as your superiors in knowl- 
edge, talk with freedom and confi- 
dence yet with caution and accu- 
racy, and you will be properly 
considered; but if you display in- 
feriority by rash over-confidence 
or awkward self-consciousness you 


expose your weakness and invite 
defeat. — Dr ViraLtr Necri, “The 
Road to Success,” New Outlook, 


12-'60. 


Que 
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On my honor, I will try... 

Boy Scouting celebrates its 5lst 
birthday on Feb 8th. Founded in 
England by Sir Robert Baden-Pow- 
ell, it was brought to Amer in 1910. 
The President of the U S is the 
Honorary Pres of the Boy Scouts. 
Their code is service to God and 
country, to help other people, and 
to do a good deed each day. There 
are 5%% million active Scouts today. 
Since the founding, 28 million boys 
have been associated with Scout- 
ing. 

Their record through 5 decades 
has proved their trustworthiness, 
and exerted a great and good in- 
fluence upon the manhood of to- 
day. Among the many tributes to 
Boy Scouts are: 


“Forty per cent of the men I 
commanded in the Pacific had 
been Boy Scouts. But that 40% won 
60% of the awards for valor.”— 
Fleet Admiral Chester W Nimitz. 


“ ” 


“I believe the majority of men 
who were good Scouts in any coun- 
try will be in the forefront of the 
movement to restore reason and 
sanity to the world and bring last- 
ing peace.”—President Dwight D 
Eisenhower. 


“ ” 


“It takes a lot more than the 
fun of leading a parade to make a 
man a good public servant or a 
good citizen. And organizations like 
the Boy Scouts which deal with 


Que 
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youth, supply a lot more than pa- 
rades and fun. . . By exposing 
youngsters to healthy kinds of liv- 
ing, doing and working, the youth 
groups strike sparks of ambition 
and interest, character and pride 
that light fires for a lifetime.’— 
Thomas C Clark, in the New Out- 
look. 


~ 
ws 





LIFE—30 

Reverence for life is more than 
solicitude or sensitivity for life. It 
is a sense of the whole, a capacity 
for wonder, respect for the intri- 
cate universe of individual life. It 
is the supreme awareness of aware- 
ness itself. It is pride in being.— 
NORMAN Cousins, New Outlook. 


LIVING STANDARDS—31 

Altho we are the richest nation 
with the highest individual living 
Standard, we have one of the low- 
est “public living standards” of 
Western nations. Our cities are lit- 
tered with ugliness and choked 
wilh automobiles. Our parks, 
schools, museums, municipal bldgs, 
and transportation systems are un- 
attractive and poorly maintained. 
Our urban areas sprawl, constantly 
swallowing up agricultural land 
and ignoring the need to preserve 
the countryside. Victor GRUEN, 
architect, Recreation. 


MODERN AGE—32 

The real revolution of our age is 
not Communism—that is just the 
old dressed in prison garb on an 
express train—but jet propulsion, 
nuclear energy, and planetary nav- 
igation. These make nat’l barriers 
look rather silly. Science is an ag’t 
of internationalism.—Lovis Fiscu- 
ER, “The Creative Peninsula,” Sat- 
urday Review, 12-10-’60. 





Week of Feb 5-11 


Nat'l Advertising Wk 


Feb 5—335 yrs ago (1626) b Mar- 
quise de Sevigne, 17th Century 
Frenchwoman whose 14 volumes of 
letters to her daughter continue to 
be models of humor and observa- 
tions of the gay, colorful Parisian 
Society. . . 330 yrs ago (1631) Roger 


Williams, English preacher, seek- 
ing religious freedom, arrived at 
Salem, Mass. . . 90 yrs ago (1871) 


b Maxine Elliott, whose real name 
was Jessie McDermott, at Rock- 
land, Maine. She became famous 
as an American actress. 


Feb 6—110 yrs ago (1851) Robert 
Schumann conducted the premiere 
of his beautiful Third (Rhenish) 
Symphony at Dusseldorf, Germany. 


Feb 7—Boy Scout Wk begins. . . 
35 yrs ago (1926) The N Y Tribune 
reported: “The average rate for 
common labor for the entire coun- 
try is 54c per hr. The labor situa- 
tion is favorable to a continuation 
of the present trend in building.” 

. . 30 yrs ago (1931) Peter Ibbet- 
son, an American opera composed 
by Deems Taylor, had its world 
premiere at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in New York. . . 25 yrs 
ago (1936) Pres Roosevelt issued 
an executive order creating a flag 
for the office of vice-president of 
the U S. 


Feb 8—Many things happened on 
this date but not in our cycle. 


Feb 9—135 yrs ago (1826) b Sam- 
uel Bowles, American newspaper 





editor of the Springfield Republi- 


can, one of the most influential 
papers of the day. . . 135 yrs ago 


(1826) b John A Logan, G A R 
Maj-Gen, who ordered the 1st Dec- 
oration Day for Union dead (in 
Jackson County, IIl). 100 yrs 
age (1861) Jefferson Davis and 
Alexander H Stephens were elected 
pres and vice-pres of the Confed- 
eracy by the Confederate Congress. 


Feb 10—55 yrs ago (1906) the 
launching of the Royal Navy’s 
Dreadnought began the naval race 
among the powers of the world... 
25 yrs ago (1936) in Germany, the 
Gestapo (secret police) was given 
control of concentration camps. It 
had the power to arrest any indi- 
vidual and hold him indefinitely. 

.. 20 yrs ago (1941) Sen Truman 
demanded that the Senate investi- 
gate irregularities in the awarding 
of Gov’t defense contracts — this 
led to the Truman Committee. 


Feb 11—435 yrs ago (1526) the 
first English translation by Wm 
Tyndale of The New Testament 
was publicly burned at St Paul’s in 
London by order of Henry VIII 
and the Catholic clergy. . . 100 yrs 
ago (1861) Abraham Lincoln set 
out from Springfield, Ill, on his 
journey to Washington. 
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MORALITY—33 

John Steinbeck, in giving his 
impressions of America as he sees 
her today, wrote: (There is) 
“a creeping, all-pervading nerve 
gas of immorality which starts in 
the nursery and does not stop until 
it reaches the highest offices, both 
corporate and governmental. (And 
there is also) . @ nervous rest- 
lessness, a hunger, a thirst, a 
yearning for something unknown— 
perhaps morality. . .”—Guideposts. 


OPENMINDNESS—34 

Keep an open mind and do not 
be afraid to change it. The ability 
to think clearly and reasonably is 
one of the rarest commodities in 
the world—Mrs Kitty KENNEDY, 
Exec Ass’t, Miss State Medical 
Ass’n, “Exec-Staff Relationship,” 
Secretary, 12-’60. 


OPINIONS—35 

There are many shallow thinkers 
in this world, including those who 
have dug deeply into various sub- 
jects and come up with conclu- 
sions different from yours.— 
Changing Times. 


PRAYER—36 

After interviewing 15,000 young- 
sters on his “House Party” pro- 
gram, Art Linkletter is never sur- 
prised at what comes out of their 
mouths. There was the little 
boy who fashioned his prayer on 
what he thought he heard in 
church: “And forgive us our trash- 
baskets as we forgive those who 
put trash in our baskets.”—Larry 
Wo tters, Today's Health, 12-’60. 
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PRIDE—37 

Pride, we are told, is the most 
all-pervading sin of mankind. 
Many centuries ago pride was 
placed first in the historic list of 
the “7 deadly sins.” Yet it is as 
present with most of us today as 
the face we saw in our mirror this 
morning. And it is all the more 
dangerous to the soul because we 
do not realize its hold upon us.— 
Wm T McE:roy, Christian Ob- 
server. 


RACE—Relations—38 

Treason consists of giving our 
enemies the means to destroy us, 
and under that definition this un- 
Americanism (segregation) is the 
basest treason. .. I am sick of un- 
Americanism investigations which 
blacken a man who was once a 
mbr of a club which had another 
mbr who once belonged to a club 
that had a communist in it. I 
would like to see them investigate 
this un-Americanism with real vig- 
or. . . Segregation is alienating the 
world.—Protestant Episcopal Bish- 
op Jas A PIKE, of Calif, Presbyter- 
ian Life. 


RETIREMENT—39 

It is not just a studied use of 
words that has led experts in the 
field of gerontology—the study of 
the later yrs of life—to substitute 
for the word “retirement” the 
words “change of occupation.” This 
recognizes the fact that man is not 
made for inactivity. Observers who 
have watched what happens to ac- 
tive men when they “retire” with 
no new responsibilities or obliga- 
tions have been appalled at the 
changes that this produces in 
men’s health, in their attitudes, in 
their spiritual responses. — JOHN 
ParRK LEE, “New Work for Old Min- 
isters,” Pulpit Digest, 10-’60. 
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The Inauguration will be a joy- 
ous jubilee for the Democrats. The 
2 preceding days will be filled with 
receptions and the gala concert, a 
spectacular of top talent, master- 
minded by Frank Sinatra and Pet- 
er Lawford. The Capital has a 
shining new front; the trees are 
bird-proofed from the Capitol to 
the White House. The parade will 
be splendid and decorous—no buf- 
foonery, such as lassoing the pres 
will be tolerated. 

Mr Kennedy has set a formal 
pattern for the occasion by choos- 
ing a cutaway and a silk topper. 
Mr Eisenhower must follow suit, 
although he wore less formal dress 
at his inaugurations. But Sinatra 
bids fair to steal the show. The 
storied splendor of Solomon in all 
his glory pales beside the antici- 
pated glamour of Frankie’s garb. 
Fashion designer, Dan Loper says: 
“Frank will be the most elegantly 
attired man in Washington — 8 
morning and _ afternoon outfits, 
each with exact duplicates in case 
of accident; a silk topper, Inver- 
ness cape and silver crooked cane 
for the Capitol ceremony; and a 
suit trimmed in soutash braid for 
his concert.” There will be only 1 
Inaugural Ball. However the Re- 
publicans will hold their own—a 
Transition Ball. 

Past inaugurals are fascinating 
contrasts. Washington was sworn 
in on the balcony of Federal Hall 
in N Y, wearing a brown suit with 
shining metal buttons engraved 
with eagles. No festivity, just a 
short address to the new Congress 


“‘the-Times 





Jefferson, the lst pres inaugurated 
in Washington, also wore a brown 
suit; walked to the Senate, took 
his oath, and walked back to his 
boarding house. But Madison be- 
gan the pomp and pageantry with 
a brilliant parade to the Capitol 
and back to the White House for 
Dolly Madison’s gay reception. 

Andrew Jackson’s inaugural, the 
lst held on the east portico of the 
present Capitol, was a rout. A mob 
followed Old Hickory to the White 
House. Their brawling all but 
wrecked it, and forced Jackson to 
hide out for the night. 

Lincoln’s lst inaugural in 1861 
was one of fear and dread. He had 
been brought to Washington by a 
secret circuitous route because of 
an assassination plot. At his sec- 
ond in 1865, a torrential downpour 
drenched the Capitol crowd, but 
stopped suddenly as Lincoln reach- 
ed the Capitol steps. As the offi- 
cial crowd waiting inside rushed 
out to the portico, a man broke 
through trying to reach the presi- 
dent. Police hustled him away. His 
name was John Wilkes Booth. 

And so it has gone. The story of 
each inaugural is the history of its 
era. Each had its mishaps, its sim- 


plicity or its splendor. Kennedy’s 
will be brilliant. 
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My snowman’s torso is firm as 
stone, 
Like the statue of a Roman. 


But the head falls off, so I 
must own 

Mine’s an Abdominal Snow- 
man! 


—GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH. 
——m——————. 
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SALESMANSHIP—41 

The young sgt was passing out 
apricots in small paper dishes to 
the chow line. He decided to ex- 
periment. He asked the next few 
men as they came by, “You don’t 
want any apricots, do you?”, and 
90° said, “No.” Then he tried a 
more positive approach: “You do 
want apricots, don’t you?” Approx 
50% ans’d, “Uh ... yeah, I'll take 
some.” The sgt decided to test an- 
other well-known selling technique, 
and started asking, “One dish of 
apricots, or two?” And in spite of 
the fact that soldiers don’t like 
Army apricots, 40% took 2 dishes, 
and 50% took 1!—Leader’s Mag. 


SPACE AGE—42 

The yr 1960 is considered by sci- 
entific authorities to be the turn- 
ing point in the space race. This is 
what the record shows: The U S 
put 15 new satellites into orbit, 
with an amazing variety of mis- 
sions. The Russians sent up only 
three, all designed as short-lived 
test vehicles for a man-in-space 
program. The satellite score since 
1957 is now 32 for the U S, and 
nine for Russia. — U S News & 
World Report. 


Quite 
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SPACE AGE—43 

Contractors involved in develop- 
ing manned spacecraft are to be 
asked by the Air Force what recov- 
ery systems will be needed to con- 
vert airfields to spaceports during 
the next decade. The Air Force 
study—called Project Meteor—will 
seek to establish as early as pos- 
sible standardization of spaceport 
electronic facilities. — Missiles & 
Rockets. 


SWINDLERS—Swindling—44 

The Justice Dep’t finds that most 
people are not so smart as they 
think they are. At least, that would 
be the assumption from the num- 
ber of intelligent businessmen, 
bankers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
and professional people who fall 
victims to swindlers every yr. The 
dep’t has reason to believe that be- 
tween $150,000,000 and $175,000,000 
annually is dropped to swindlers of 
various kinds. — JOSEPHINE RIPLEY, 
Christian Science Monitor. 


TAXES—45 

Benj Franklin said we could be 
sure of only 2 things, death and 
taxes. A newspaper cartoon showed 
a woman working at her income 
tax and quoting Mr Franklin as 
she sighed, “I wish they came in 
that order!”"—Davip A MacLENNAN, 
“Priming the Preacher’s Pump,’ 
Church Mgt, 1-’61. 


TELEVISION—46 

Winston Churchill is the newest 
hit on a television series, and we 
suppose the youngsters will soon be 
wanting little Winnie outfits, with 
siren suit, painting set, and rubber 
cigar. — SENATOR Soaper, Chicago 
Daily News Syndicate. 
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THOUGHT—47 

Brainpower is now the greatest 
commodity we can contribute to 
the world. Democracy was never 
intended to be a breeding place for 
mediocrity. We must engage in the 
business of stimulating brain- 
power lest we fail in producing 
leaders of consequence. In a period 


of speed, space and hemispheric 
spasms we dare not treat new 
thoughts as if they were unwel- 


come relatives—DEAN F 
“The Importance of 
Toastmaster, 1-’61. 


BERKLEY, 
Thinking,” 


UNDERSTANDING—48 

Nine-tenths of the serious con- 
troversies which arise in life result 
from misunderstanding, result from 
one man not knowing the facts 
which to the other man seem im- 
portant, or otherwise failing to ap- 
preciate his point of view.—LovIs 
D BRANDEIS, quoted in Royle Fo- 
rum, John Royle & Sons. 


VALUES—49 

We are warmed by fire, not by 
the smoke. We are carried over 
the sea by a ship, not by the wake 
of a ship. So too, what we are is to 
be sought in the invisible depths 
of our own being, not in our out- 
ward reflection in our own acts. 
We must find our real selves not 
in the froth stirred up by the im- 
pact of our being upon the beings 
around us, but in our own soul 
which is the principle of all our 
acts——THos MERTON, No Man Is an 
Island. 


WEALTH—50 

More men have become million- 
aires in the U S since 1945 than in 
any other 15-yr-period.—Mechaniz 
Illustrated. 


WORDS—51 

Of all man’s creations words 
have the greatest capacity for im- 
mortality. They persist thruout the 
centuries, long after the ideas 
which they originally connoted be- 
came obsolete, and many of them 
are survivals from entirely differ- 
ent modes of thinking.—F Roserts, 
Medical Terms: Their Origin and 
Construction (Thomas). 





44 
ss 
Lady Godiva put all she had 
On a horse (so the legends 
go), 
She didn’t win or place. 
bad.) 
But she sure did show! 
—HENRI BEAUCHAMP. 
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WORK—Workers—53 

For each industrial worker hired 
today, American business must hire 
another two, three or more clerical 
workers to support him.—MavrRIcE 
F Ronayne, “The Elderly Office 
Worker — Backbone of American 
Business,” Personnel Jnl, 10-’60. 


WRITERS—Writing—54 

Literary talent today is paid in 
inverse ratio to the permanence of 
the work: A television script, to be 
heard once, and then discarded, is 
rewarded handsomely; but a poem, 
which may live for hundreds of 
yrs, is scarcely publishable at a 
few cents a line-—SyYDNEY J Harris, 
Chicago Daily News. 


YEARS—355 
Yrs do not come to be counted; 
they come to count.—Geo E Fatrt- 


ING, “Yrs That Count,” Wesleyan 
Methodist, 12-28-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Lord Randolph Churchill, father 
of Sir Winston, was a man of im- 
peccable courtesy, who never inter- 
rupted a speaker, no matter how 
tedious the recitation. 

One night at his club, he was 
cornered by a bore who began to 
recount a dull story. After some 
min’s, Lord Randolph could stand 
it no longer. Excusing himself, he 
walked over to one of the attend- 
ants and said: “Will you please 
listen to him until he has finished? 
I have to leave.”"—E E Epcar, St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. a 

A Frenchman, having spent con- 
siderable time in the U S, was 
asked what he felt was the most 
Striking difference between the 
Americans and the French. 

“The real difference is apparent 
in the fall of the yr,” he explained. 
“The American is sad that the 
days are getting shorter while the 
Frenchman is happy that the 
nights are getting longer.”—Wall 
St Jnl. b 


“ ” 


“It was so cold where we were,” 
boasted the Artic explorer, “that 
our candle froze and we couldn’t 
blow it out.” 

“That’s nothing,” came the reply. 
“Where we were the words came 
out of our mouth in pieces of ice 
and we had to fry them to see 
what we were talking about.’”— 
Virginia Methodist Advocate. c 
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I Laughed At This One 
JACK KYTLE 


A mountain graybeard 
watched slack-jawed as an 
“outlander” couple driving a 
midget sports car, dressed in 
blazing sports attire, and ac- 
companied by a tiny Mexican 
dog paused at the general store 
for an amused look-around ex- 
cused by purchase of soft 
drinks. 

As they departed, the store- 
keeper asked the _ oldster, 
“What do you think of that 
get-up, Uncle Jeb?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the gray- 
beard, “it’s the strangest sight 
I ever seen sober.” 


ke 
47 





The Durango (Colo) Herald re- 
lates that the story going down 
there concerns the hunter who got 
lost and was befriended by some 
Utes. To impress the Indians he 
pulied out his cigarette lighter and 
said: 

“Magic. Look, I make fire.” 

He twirled the little wheel and 
there was flame. 

“Big magic,” said one tribesman. 
“First time we ever saw one of 
them light on the first try.” d 


Sports-car drivers wear berets 
And bother me in other ways. 
—SHELDON WHITE, Good House- 

keeping. e 
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The wife was always antagonized 
by her husband going out at night. 
His departing words, which espe- 
cially angered her, were always, 
“Goodnight, mother of 3.” 

One night, she could stand it no 
longer, and when he put on his 
hat and started out the door, call- 
ing cheerily, “Goodnight, mother 
of 3,” she ans’d quite cheerfully, 
“Goodnight, father of one.” Now 
he stays home.—Powerfaz, hm, El- 
liott Co. f 


“ ” 


Edw Gibbon, celebrated historian 
of The Decline and Fall, was very 
conceited and very fat. He deigned 
to honor Madame Genlis with a 
proposal on bended knees. Rejected, 
the incredulous lover tried to rise, 
but couldn’t because of his bulk. 
Calmly Madame rang for the but- 
ler and said: “If you please—raise 
Mr Gibbon!”—Maria MOoLnar, San 
Francisco Sunday Chronicle. g 


Mimi Hines and Phil Ford send 
us the one about the two cowboys 
mtg at a bar and one of them say- 
ing, “Just call me Tex.” 

“You from Texas?” 
cowboy asks. 

“Nope,” the first one says. “I’m 
from Maryland but who wants to 
be called Mary?”—Jor McCartuy, 
American Wkly. h 


the other 


“ ” 


“Yes sir,” said the old man, “I'll 
be 90 tomorrow, and I haven’t an 
enemy in the world.” 


“A beautiful thought,” said a 
visitor. 
“Yes sir,” cont’d the old man, 


“I’ve outlived them all.”—Automo- 
tive Service Digest. i 


While since the election few have 
questioned Kennedy’s maturity of 
judgment and seriousness of pur- 
pose, it is now disclosed that he 
plays golf—FRANKLIN P JONES. 





A recession is a period in which 
you tighten up your belt. A de- 
pression is a time in which you 
have no belt to tighten. When you 
have no trousers to hold up, it’s a 
panic.—J J KELLy. 
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Income tax collectors, in check- 
ing over returns, often make one 
deduction: This guy is lying —WtmLu 
Conway. 
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Nothing else so brightens the day 
of a newspaper worker as a request 
for an article that appeared either 
in his paper, or some other one, 
two or three yrs ago somewhere 
between Jan and Dec. — Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

If a woman has decided to sulk, 
you might as well let her enjoy 
herself —William Feather Mag. 

Uncle Dodd Buckner believes the 
new administration will continue 
the policy of cutting tarpayers to 
the bone—BurRTON HiILtIs, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

It’s getting harder and harder to 
support the gov’t in the style to 
which it has become accustomed.— 
Christian Evangelist. 

The middle-aged woman with the 
nice figure may be only a bulge in 
a girdled cage.—Changing Times. 
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Letter Perfect 
Now you may add tone to your 


bathroom decor with a _ mono- 
grammed clothes hamper. — News 
item. 


Till now, I had not worried, nor 
Would you have heard me moan, 

About our bathroom’s drab decor 
Or low-class lack of tone. 


My~..only problem, I'll confide, 
Had previously been— 

On mornings it was occupied— 
Just when would I get in. 


But now I see we're under par 
To any bathroom buff. 
The “His” or “Hers” 
cloths are, 
Quite plainly, not enough. 


on wash 


The hamper 
gear 
Which isn’t at its best 
Should have a monogram, I fear, 
Or possibly a crest. 


that we cram with 


And once we start initialling 
Our bathroom fixtures thus, 
We shall not stop at anything— 

It all belongs to us! 
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A sign in a certain library read- 


ing room: “Only low talk permit- 

ted here.” — Telegram, Worcester, 

Mass. j 
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Six-yr-old Andrea Halverson of 
Elm Grove, Wis, went fishing with 
her dad. She came home proudly 
holding aloft her catch of two. 

“This one is a perch,” she told 
her mother, “and this other one is 
a loud mouth bass.” — Doyle K 
Getter, Milwaukee Jnl. k 


Our granddaughter, Debbie, aged 
8, is studying a little Astronomy at 
school. When visiting her a short 
time ago we mentioned, that when 
in Fla, we had called on our friends 
the Langdons from Jupiter. 

To which Debbie repl’d: “Oh, 
Mother, they know people from 
Outer Space.”—FrRANK P Healy. 1 

Peggy Cass knows a young wife 
with nine small children who is 
rather embarrassed by the size of 
her family when she appears with 
all of them in public. The other 
day, when they lined up for hot 
dogs and orange soda at the five 
and ten-cent store, she said in a 
loud voice for other customers to 
hear, “If you children don’t be- 
have I’ll tell your mothers on you!” 
—JOE McCartTuy, American Wkly. m 


“ ” 


N Y City st scene after 
cent blizzard: 

A man clambers back and forth 
atop a huge pile of snow on Madi- 
son Ave. Periodically he sticks a 
long pole into the snow, then pulls 
it out with a look of disgust. 

“What are you doing?” asks a 
curious bystander. 

Says the prober: “I am trying to 
find my Lambretta.”—Sports Illus- 
trated. n 


the re- 
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Some Americans are like light— 
they must be forever traveling.— 
ARNOLD H GLAsow. o 
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If you are ever called on € 
to manage a meeting, 
THIS is your meat ! 


The Author 
Harotp DoNAHUE manages 


meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In_ his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 


he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 


And he has the 
share with you 


ability to 
the fruits of 


It 


This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also . . . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on a 10 day approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer 
to remit now (money-back guarantee) we'll in- 
clude a FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check 


his experience. List, an invaluable aid to meeting managers. 
Fe aa 

KE HOUSE, Dept. 0-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

a ; _. America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





B K NEnrv, India’s Commission- 
er Gen’l for Economic Affairs: “It 
is simply not possible for small 
oases of prosperity in the world to 
continue to exist amidst vast des- 
erts of poverty without engender- 
ing storms that might engulf those 
oases.” 1-Q-t 

KuyumJo CHumsI, a Sherpa tribes- 
man from Himalaya mountains 
with Sir Edmund Hillary, on his 
first dep’t store escalator in Chi- 
cago: “Did man make these, or 
the gods?” 2-Q-t 

Honest people are sad because 
the inventors of taxes have made 
them become dishonest. — SacHa 


Guitry, Paris Match, France. 3-Q-( 


Quote does NOT test any products 


The chic woman driver of the 
next decade may buy her tires to 
match the color of her car or her 
favorite dress. An _ experimental 
translucent tire is being developed 
in a rainbow of colors from fiery 
scarlet to cool green. Although they 
have already been road-tested at 
65 mph, the tires may not reach 
the market for a decade, according 
to Walter Lee, tire research direc- 
tor of the Goodrich Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. Just in time for the teen- 
agers of today. 

A simple electronic system can 
be mounted inside the rim to light 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


. We only report them. 


the tires. This glow could help 
make autos more visib!e to on- 
coming motorists. 

A valuable aid to club chairmen 
is a _ Slide-rule condensation of 
Robert’s Rules of Order. It pro- 
vides quick answers when problems 
arise concerning meeting proced- 
ure. Points of order appear in a 
vertical window as they are select- 
ed. Any of 150 points of order, 
basic rules, or 7 important motions 
can thus be quickly calculated. 
Miles Kimball, 71 Bond St, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 





